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BOOK NOTES 

Rhode Island, A Study in Separation, by Irving B. Richman (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1905), will take its place among the most satis- 
factory volumes in the American Commonwealths Series. It reveals a 
philosophical insight and possesses a literary flavor which are not com- 
monly to be found in works of this class. Thoroughly enjoyable 
sketches appear in its pages of eighteenth century society in Newport 
and old Narragansett, while the book is sufficiently modern to indicate 
the changed conditions which exist in those localities to-day. Mr. 
Richman, while not excluding political history or a variety of personal 
touches and individual traits, conceives of his subject as essentially the 
history of three industrial and social groups which have been superim- 
posed upon one another. The first was the agriculturists of the seven- 
teenth century, the early settlers, who were extremely individualistic 
and separatist in spirit, and who survived as the advocates of reckless 
issues of paper money in the eighteenth century and as the narrow and 
corrupt inhabitants of the back country towns of the present day. The 
second group was the merchants who centered in Newport, fostered 
piracy and illegal trading, opposed the commercial restrictions of Eng- 
land, but in many instances adhered to the loyalist party during the 
Revolution. The third group was the manufacturers, who came to the 
front in the early nineteenth century and with whose growth Providence 
and the other cities of northern Rhode Island have assumed the lead. 
The two earlier groups have survived, and the intrenchment of the 
farmers in control of the towns, and through those of both houses of 
the legislature, has kept Rhode Island still true to its original separatist 
spirit. So modern is Mr. Richman in his treatment of the theme, that 
he discusses the alliance between the Republican machine and the 
towns and the efforts which are now making on the part of the city 
population to break this union and secure a more equal representation. 

Dr. Frank Hochstetter has published in Schmoller's Forschungen, 
under the title Die wirtschaftlichen und politischen Motive fur die 
Abschaffung des britischen Sklavenhandels , a thorough and interesting 
study of the conditions which led the British government to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the West Indies in 1807. While allow- 
ing that political and moral considerations had an influence, he seeks 
the explanation of the event chiefly in the changes in international trade 
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consequent on the American Revolution and the wars of the French 
Revolution, and on the connection which these changes had with the rela- 
tive productivity of slave as compared with free labor in the West Indies. 
This view of the event is not original with Dr. Hochstetter, but he has 
developed it clearly and with abundant illustration. 

In a paper read before the Royal Historical Society in May, 1904, 
and published in their Transactions, Professor Edwin F. Gay of Har- 
vard discusses the " Midland Revolt and the Inquisitions of Depopula- 
tion of 1607" in England. This was one of the later disturbances 
which was occasioned by the inclosure movement of the preceding cen- 
tury. As an incident of his critical and judicious study of the imper- 
fect records of the event itself, Professor Gay discredits the view of 
Pollard, who would explain the greater revolts of the sixteenth century 
as wholly the result of inclosures. 

The reader of the later volumes of Samuel R. Gardiner's History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, especially of the third volume of 
the series (Longmans, 1901), will be impressed with the great loss 
which English scholarship has suffered in his death. The thorough- 
ness of his research within the field of political history and the even 
balance of his judgment justify the highest confidence in his results. 
Especially suggestive in this volume are his likening of the aims of 
Cromwell with those of Strafford, and his account of the rise of the 
colonial policy of the period. The student will also do well to compare 
Gardiner's treatment of the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland with the 
more vivid and less balanced account which is given by Prendergast. 

Modern methods of historical instruction have called forth a new 
kind of educational apparatus, the source book, which corresponds to 
the laboratory in natural science. Collections of carefully selected 
documents and of extracts from the various classes of historical material 
are appearing not only in this country and England, but in France and 
Germany. Two of the more recent compilations of this character are 
A Source Book for Medixval History : Selected Documents Illustrating 
the History of Europe in the Middle Ages, by Oliver J. Thatcher and 
Edgar H. McNeal (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905; xix, 
619 pp.), and Select Documents Illustrating Mediceval and Modern 
History, by Emil Reich (London, P. S. King and Sons, 1905 ; xvi, 794 
pp. ) . The selections made by Professors Thatcher and McNeal are class- 
ified under ten headings: "The Germans and the Empire to 1073," 
"The Papacy to the Accession of Gregory VII, 1073," " The Struggle 
between the Empire and the Papacy, 1073-1250," "The Empire, 
1250-1500," "The Church, 1250-1500," "Feudalism," "Courts, 
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Judicial Processes, and the Peace," " Monasticism," " The Crasades," 
" Social Classes and Cities in Germany." The translation appears to 
be done with unusual care and the documents are abundantly annotated. 
There can be no doubt that the collection will prove of great value 
to the teacher, especially if he be primarily interested in the troubles be- 
tween emperors and popes and in the institutional history of Germany. 
Dr. Reich's book differs from that just described in covering a much 
longer period — from Constantine to Bismarck — and in giving the docu- 
ments in the original tongues, Latin, Greek, English, French, German 
and Dutch. The Dutch and German material is accompanied by a 
translation. The writer assumes that " it could not be reasonably sup- 
posed that a purchaser of a book like the present was unacquainted 
with the two classical languages or with French. ' ' Probably an Amer- 
ican editor would have designated the Greek, rather than the German, 
as one of the languages which might expediently be rendered into Eng- 
lish. The documents are not arranged chronologically, but under subject 
headings and countries. We first find a few treaties, from Westphalia 
to the second Peace of Paris, 1815. Then comes " Church History " 
from the alleged Edict of Milan, 313, to the bull Pastor Aeternus, 
1870 ; and third, " General Institutions of the Middle Ages " from the 
Capitulary of Quierzy , 877 , to the legalizing of the University of Orleans 
in 131 2. Then the history of various European states is illustrated; 
the Holy Roman Empire, France (from the Edict of Nantes) and 
England receive most attention, and a half-dozen documents relating to 
the United States are given. There are brief comments, technical 
bibliographies and a very full index. The editor has not hesitated to 
give brief extracts, as in the Edict of Worms and the bull sanctioning 
the Jesuit order. In the latter, he has omitted, we venture to think, 
the very marrow, namely the constitution of the order. On the whole 
the selection seems well calculated to meet the needs of teachers and 
advanced students. The volume will be supplemented by a General 
History which Dr. Reich has in press. 

Among the French colonies, past and present, Canada, Louisiana, 
India and even Madagascar have all received at the hands of the 
archivist and the bibliographer an amount of attention more or less 
proportioned to their historical importance, but this is not true of the 
West Indian colonies of France. As M. Jacques Dampierre justly ob- 
serves in his Essai sur les sources de V histoire des Antilles francaises, 
14Q2-1664 (Paris, Picard et Fils, 1904; xl, 239 pp) : "One may 
search in vain for a special bibliography of the French Antilles that is 
at all serious, or for a critical study of any sort, however summary, that 
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will indicate the sources, or even the repositories where the elements of 
their history may be looked for" (p. ix). This lack the author en- 
deavors to supply, within the dates mentioned, by a work that forms 
the sixth volume of the Memoires et Documents publics par la Societe 
del' Ecole des Chartes. Barring certain defects, he has produced a 
book that students of the history of the West Indies as a whole, as well 
as of the French Antilles alone, will greatly appreciate. M. Dampierre 
begins his study with a list of the principal bibliographies of Americana, 
from which for some reason he omits Larned 's compilation. This is 
followed by a series of works annotated and classified under the several 
heads of descriptive , narrative and documentary sources of the history 
of the French Antilles, closing with a sketch of the materials in the 
French archives relative to the same subiect. The book is really a 
bibliography of the history of the West Indies, with special reference to 
the French Antilles, and the emphasis in the latter respect is less 
marked than it should be. Indeed it seems strange that the author did 
not go beyond the year 1664 — a date when French colonization in the 
West Indies had hardly begun. He explains in his introduction why 
he has adopted his threefold method of general classification, but he 
does not give any reason for dividing the descriptive sources into works 
on the geography and cartography of America, on the historical geog- 
raphy of the West Indies and on the products of the islands, while he 
portions out the narrative sources into those composed by non- French 
writers, into a critique of the original sources in French and into 
secondary sources. Nor does his listing of the original authorities and 
of secondary accounts together lessen the apparent confusion. If M. 
Dampierre, again, had allotted to the section on the French archives the 
amount of space that he devotes in his introduction to some superfluous 
remarks on the methods of classifying historical data in general, he 
would have made less meagre the portion of his work that affords the 
information most desired by the student of the colonial history of the 
French Antilles. The general investigator also might cavil at the 
superficial character of some of the notes. 

The copious references to administrative, statistical, biographical 
and historical information contained in the Index to the Proceedings 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1874-1901, prepared by 
Mary Elizabeth Haines (Madison, 1904 ; 399 pp.) will be very useful 
to those who desire easy access to the fruits of this society's activities. 
The historical material as such is found chiefly in addresses and papers, 
rather than in formal documents like those in the Society's Collections. 

' ' An intelligent appreciation of the work of Spain as a colonizing 
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power," remarks Professor E. G. Bourne in the preface to his edition 
of an English translation of a chapter of Roscher's Kolonien, Kolonial- 
politik und Auswanderung {The Spanish Colonial System, New York, 
Henry Holt, 1904 ; iv, 48 pp.) is " an important object in the study of 
American history.' ' While no one can properly deny the truth of the re- 
mark, a perusal of either the German original or of its English version 
does not afford the sort of appreciation desired. The reader may have 
some of his prejudices against the Spanish colonial system dispelled, 
but his confused notions about its actual operation are not likely to be 
dissipated. Even the rigid legal aspects of the colonial institutions are 
not described with any great degree of clearness. Such is bound to be 
the case so long as writers on this theme, instead of going directly to 
the almost unexplored archives of Spain, content themselves with legal 
codes and treatises, books of travel and poorly edited collections of 
printed documents referring to the sixteenth century, as their sole 
sources of knowledge about a period of colonization extending over 
three hundred and twenty-five years. The chief value, indeed, of the 
present sketch lies in the editor's suggestive notes. 

Mr. Henry Gyles Turner's History of the Colony of Victoria, 1797— 
1900 (London, Longmans, Green & Company, 1904; 2 vols., xvi, 
394 pp.) , is written with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of detail, though one might easily take exception to the distribu- 
tion of emphasis. The author, according to his preface, does not pre- 
tend to be a trained historian ; his volumes are not equipped with refer- 
ences or bibliographical apparatus ; and they bear the impress of a 
strong political bias. Half of the space is devoted to the relatively 
barren period from 1797 to 1854, thus limiting the space given to the 
history of the colony since it has become a political society of consid- 
erable importance. Mr. Turner has unfortunately failed to give us a 
fair and critical account of the Victorian social experiments that are 
attracting the interest of the rest of the world, and has confined himself 
to a political narrative which is but slightly relieved by the chapters on 
the land question. The legislative experiments of Victoria Mr. Turner 
characterises as an enfeeblement of the sturdy self-reliance of early 
days, and state socialism he regards as the " lazy self-abandonment of 
manly effort, energy and capacity which mark the independent demo- 
crat." It also seems to him a matter of regret that " the profoundest 
student of political economy or history ' ' has no more recognition at 
the ballot box than the laborer. Interesting as these suggestions may 
be, they do not answer the questions the intelligent public is asking 
about Victoria. 
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By the publication of their Deutsche Reden (Boston, 1905, D. C. 
Heath & Co.) R. Tombo, Sr., and R. Tombo, Jr. , have rendered a service 
to students of history and political science as well as to students of Cerman. 
They have brought together in a convenient volume, from sources inac- 
cessible in the ordinary college library, a number of speeches in the orig- 
inal tongue by German statesmen and publicists, including Dahlman, 
Bismarck, Bebel, Biilow and Wilhelm II. The speeches illustrate great 
political issues and movements in Germany from the Revolution of 1848 
to recent colonial questions, and represent various party doctrines from 
Conservatism to Social Democracy. The volume will be useful to 
teachers of history in search for " reading " and to students equipping 
themselves for advanced work. 

One of the recent products of the " Fondation Thiers" is Louis 
Cazamian's Le Roman Social en Angleterre, i8jo-i8jo (Paris, Societe 
nouvelle d' Edition, Librairie Georges Bellais, 1904; 575 pp.). This 
is a study of the reaction against individualism and laissez /aire, as 
illustrated and furthered by the writings of Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charles Kingsley. These writers are selected, not because 
they originated the ideas which they expressed or the tendencies which 
they represented, but because they reached the widest circle of readers 
and exercised the greatest influence. With the exception of Disraeli 
they had no definite programs ; but they made the upper and middle 
classes realize the misery of the agricultural and industrial laborers ; 
they aroused sympathy and created " social remorse." They were all 
conservative in their instincts, and in M. Cazamian's belief their writ- 
ings did much to prepare the way for remedial legislation and to avoid 
the peril of social revolution. The book is most readable. 

La statistique : ses difficultes, ses procedes, ses resultats, by Professor 
Andr6 Liesse (Paris, Guillaumin et Cie, 1905), is intended, not for the 
professional statistician, but for " la foule des statisticiens improvises." 
The author consequently rigidly excludes all discussion of technique 
and higher theory, confining his treatise primarily to a presentation of 
the history of the science, an outline of its scope, its initial difficulties 
and the more interesting results reached by its use. For the first time 
an attempt is made to give a popular account of the novel researches 
of Professor Vilfredo Pareto. The book has a special interest for 
teachers of statistics in that it reflects the character of the course given 
by the author at the Conservatoire national des Arts et Metiers. 

The admirable Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus, by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, which has already passed through three American 
editions and has inspired an Italian work along similar lines, is now 
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translated into German by N. Pinkus under the title Kurze Einleitung 
in die Differential- und Integralrechnung. The usefulness of this little 
treatise to scholars desiring to keep in touch with recent statistical and 
economic theory has been greatly increased, by the author, through 
fundamental changes in the treatment of the principles of infinitesimals. 
The translator offers an explanation of the slow progress of the mathe- 
matical method in Germany: "Die mangelhafte Verbreitung mathe- 
matischer Kenntnisse, die sich z.B. in den offiziellen Statistiken so 
fiihlbar macht, und anderseits die immer noch ausbleibende Stellung- 
nahme gegeniiber der mathematischen Schule der Volkswirtschaftslehre 
sind, nebst manchen anderen, Uebelstande, die der tiberwiegend und 
einseitig juristischen Vorbildung der Kameralisten zuzuschreiben sind." 

Under the title President Roosevelt's Railroad Policy (Boston, Ginn 
and Co., 1905), the Economic Club of Boston has published a discus- 
sion held under its auspices on March 9, 1905. Addresses were de- 
livered by Commissioner Prouty , President Willcox of the Delaware and 
Hudson, Judge Grosscup and Mr. Frank Parsons. Mr. Prouty 's ad- 
dress was a vigorous defense of the Commission in his usual brilliant 
but extravagant style. In fact, both his address and the reply of Presi- 
dent Willcox contained more denunciation than argument. Judge 
Grosscup offered his plan, which has since become familiar, for an In- 
terstate Commerce Court, and Mr. Parsons proposed the creation of a 
board of regulation composed of representatives of the interests of rail- 
ways, labor and the general public. The book has a certain ephemeral 
value, although the views of all four of the participants may be found 
more adequately expressed elsewhere. 

Mr. Arthur L. Bowley has reprinted, under the title England's For- 
eign Trade (London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1905 ; x, 165 pp.) an 
essay written in competition for the Cobden Prize in 1892. The essay 
in its present form is an excellent brief account of the development of 
British foreign trade in the nineteenth century. What makes the book 
especially valuable is its endeavor to correlate movements in the ex- 
pansion of trade with broader movements in the economic life of 
the country. The brevity of the author's exposition makes it inevitable 
that some statements which are not unqualifiedly true should slip into 
the text. It is not strictly true , for example , that before the Napoleonic 
wars the British colonies were compelled to export all their produce to 
England (p. 8). The author's own figures and diagrams fail to show 
that at times in the Napoleonic wars British trade was reduced almost 
to nil (p. 25). The weakness of the United States in shipping after 
the war of 1 8 1 2 was due not so much to inferior wood and dear im- 
ports (p. 29) as to dear labor and high profits in manufacturing. 
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In conflicts of private law, differences of practice in different juris- 
dictions give rise to singular problems. For example : a court in state 
A being called upon to decide a given question, finds that, according 
to the practice obtaining in its own territory, the question is governed 
by the law of state B ; but on investigating the law of state B it finds 
that the courts of that state , if seized of the same case , would apply the 
law of state A. The question then arises : Should the court of state A 
follow its own rule of international private law and apply the territorial 
law of state B, or should it apply its own territorial law? Continental 
jurists who accept the latter solution speak of a renvoi or Riickverwei- 
sung. A similar but distinct problem arises when the court of state A 
starts to apply the law of state B , but finds that the courts of that state , 
if seized of the same case, would apply the law of state C. The con- 
tinental jurists who assert that in such a case the court of state A should 
apply the territorial law of state C speak again, not very happily, of a 
renvoi or, more accurately, of a Weiterverweisung. Further compli- 
cations are possible, but these will suffice for illustration. In his Notes 
on the Doctrine of Renvoi in Private International Law (London, 
Stevens and Sons, 1904 ; 124 pp.), John Pawley Bate, reader of inter- 
national law in the Inns of Court, discusses all these questions from the 
points of view of legal theory, of expediency, and of actual practice in 
different countries. His book covers the ground ; his presentation of 
the complex problems treated is a model of lucidity ; and his conclu- 
sions are characterized by an uncommon degree of common sense. 

To O. Q. van Swinderen's Esquisse du droit penal actuel dans les 
Pays-Bas el a I'etranger, a fifth bulky volume has been added (P. 
Noordhoff, Groningen, 1903 ; xvi, 472 pp.). The work is a collection 
of material from all parts of the world : it includes penal codes and 
special penal laws, proposed or adopted, with critical notes by the 
learned editor. All the matter not originally published in French is 
translated into that language. There is no discernible plan of arrange- 
ment, and the transitions from text to comment and from one country 
to another are indicated only in the table of contents and on the page 
margins. All the material is of value, and much of it is not elsewhere 
so easily accessible ; but the compilation will not be really useful to stu- 
dents until it is furnished with an alphabetical index of countries and of 
topics. The chief features of the fifth volume are : a penal code which 
was submitted to the Norwegian parliament, 1893-96, but has not yet 
been enacted ; the penal code of Appenzell, in force since 1899 ; the 
penal code of the Sudan, put in force in 1899 by proclamation of Gov- 
ernor-General Kitchener; a Dutch law of 1 901, concerning juvenile 
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offenders; and a Dutch law of 1903, which owes its existence to the 
great railway strike of that year. In connection with these Dutch laws 
the editor gives the governmental and legislative reports and the de- 
bates, including (pp. 460-469) an aperfu of the chief European and 
American statutes concerning intimidation and concerning refusal of 
public service. 

In addition to the works on Japanese family law which seemed to 
demand formal review because of the eminence of their authors or the 
exhaustive character of the works themselves, and which are therefore 
reviewed in this number of the Quarterly, a word should be said of 
two excellent compilations of moderate bulk, which appear to be doctor 
dissertations — Kojiro Iwasaki's Das japanische Eherecht (Ross- 
berg'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 1904, vii, 64 pp.) and 
Saburo Sakamoto's Das Ehescheidungsrecht Japans (Mayer & Miiller, 
Berlin, 1903, viii, 107 pp.). Each gives a fairly complete sketch of 
the development of Japanese marriage and of the innovations intro- 
duced by the civil code ; and each contains, as regards the primitive 
organization of the Japanese house, the same conflicting statements 
which are found in the more elaborate works of Ikeda and of Tsugaru. 



